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IV. TAWA BAHOLAWU OF THE ORAIBI FLUTE 

SOCIETIES 

BY 
H. R. VOTH. 



PREFACE. 

The sun plays a very conspicuous part in the Hopi religion. There 
is, as far as I know, no secret or altar ceremony where some prayer 
offerings for the sun are not prepared and deposited. But in no other 
society's ceremonial does the sun cult occupy such a large part as in 
that of the two Flute orders, the Blue and the Drab. Not only are 
many prayer offerings made for the sun, sun symbols used, etc., in the 
regular Flute ceremonies (see Plate XLVIII), but these two societies 
each celebrate a one day ceremony in winter and one in summer for the 
special purpose of making prayer offerings for the sun. They call 
these observances Tawa Baholawu, (Sun Prayer Offering making). This 
paper gives brief descriptions of these sun ceremonies. None of them 
is entirely complete, but as a good deal of similarity exists between them 
they will give a fairly good idea of the general nature of this phase of 
the Hopi sun cult, until more complete and detailed data can be ob- 
tained. As the dissensions and quarrels among the Oraibi have already 
very materially affected the completeness of the different ceremonies 
in that village, it was thought best to publish the data which we have, 
though they may be more or less fragmentary. 

All the ceremonies of the Drab Flute society are more elaborate than 
those of the Blue Flute order. This may be due to the fact that the 
number of Blue Flute members belonging to the liberal faction, and who 
do not participate in their ceremonies, is smaller than that of the Drab 
Flute members who belong to the conservative faction and hence refuse 
to take part in any ceremony of their — the Drab Flute — society. The 
latter has usually a greater number of singers and players, and prepares 
more prayer offerings than the Blue Flutes. The only instance where I 
have ever seen these two societies cooperate is the nine day summer 
ceremony. Here the two great observances interlink repeatedly, which 
makes a cooperation imperative, as without it the great mutual cere- 
mony would be incomplete and hence in the mind of the Hopi fail to 
accomplish its purposes. 



THE WINTER CEREMONY OF THE DRAB FLUTE 

SOCIETY. 

January 20, 1898. 

This ceremony took place in the Hawiowi Kiwa (from hawni, descend, 
slope), in which all the winter ceremonies of the Masi-Lalentu (Drab 
Flute Society) take place. The following members were present: 

1. Lomahungwa 1 Chief priest. 

2 . Namitnyaoma 
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14 



Tangakyeshtiwa 

Chokioma 

Kwavaho 

Shakwuna 

Qomahoiniwa 

Talasyamtiwa 

Towahoyniwa 

Siviletstiwa 

Banumtiwa 

Shakyamtiwa 

Masaveima 

Shakwaima 



Singers. 



Flute players. 



The men began to come into the kiva at about 10 a. m. Lomahung- 
wa was, I believe, the first, then Talasyamtiwa, Towahoyniwa, Masa- 
veima, etc. Every one smoked first before he commenced to make 
prayer offerings. At first only an old short single baho stick was in 
the hatch-way matting, serving as a natsi or society emblem. The 
two long baho sticks for the regular natsi were lying on the floor. 

While more men came in, those in the kiva were smoking, and Masa- 
veima related old hunting yarns, while Lomahungwa was silently work- 
ing at four double green bahos about four inches long and four single 
black bahos about five inches long. Before he finished them he put a 
large turkey feather, kufiya and maovi, 2 and the usual corn-husk packet 
with meal and honey to the two baho sticks that had been lying on the 
floor and that were about twelve inches long, and tied this natsi to the 
right pole of the ladder. After much smoking and talking all went to 

1 The accents on the names will be given in this list only. 

2 Artemisia f rigida and Gutierrezia Euthamiae Torr & Gray. 
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making nakwakwosis of different kinds and numbers, varying with the 
different men. Shakwuna and Masaveima each made six nakwakwosis 
and two puhtavis; Tangakyeshtiwa, six nakwakwosis and four puhtavis; 
Qomaho, six puhtavis; Namitnyaoma, nine nakwakwosis and two 
puhtavis; Siviletstiwa, a good many of both, etc. Each one, when 
done, smoked and spurted honey over his bahos or nakwakwosis. 
Lomahungwa also did the same with his bahos and nakwakwosis, and 
then also walked up the ladder and spurted honey up the ladder and 
through the hatch-way. 

All bahos and nakwakwosis were then placed on a tray on the north, 
west, south and east sides; on the north-east (above) and south-west 
(below) only nakwakwosis. 

Food was then brought to the kiva by women, and all partook of the 
noon-day meal in the kiva. 

After dinner Qomaho fixed the six direction altar (see Plate LV), 
sprinkling first dry, fine sand on the floor. He then sprinkled meal 
from six directions, placing the medicine bowl on the centre of these 
lines. The six corn-ears and six old aspergills he placed around the 
bowl in the usual ceremonial order. First, I think, he poured the water 
into the medicine bowl. Then he put a green object, perhaps about two 
and one-half by two inches in size, into the bowl. This piece of sherd 
or stone had evidently been broken from a larger piece and seemed to 
be very old. It was of a light green color, opaque, but had highly pol- 
ished places, evidently from long usage. On one side it was smooth, 
on the other it had raised decorations as if it had been either cast in a 
mould or carved. It resembled stone objects found in the ruins of 
Mexico. Qomaho furthermore placed six pieces of shell and stone and 
six old nakwakwosis of six different feathers near the six corn-ears. 
Reaching with a small stick into nine different small buckskin bags, he 
put what little powder adhered to the stick into the medicine bowl. 
He then rubbed onto each corn-ear a little paste which was said to have 
been made of various kinds of seeds, and lastly he put a little honey into 
the bowl. Towahoyniwa then brought in a small ball of snow (about 
three inches in diameter), into which he thrust four oriole feathers. 
He said that he did this "so that the snow should melt and make the 
fields wet." 

Lomahungwa had in the meanwhile filled the big cloud pipe, or 
cloud blower, and put up the tiponi. The Flute players were now 
getting ready their flutes. Qamoho put a little talasi (corn-pollen) on 
a corn-husk to be used in the altar ceremony. All now took their 
places and waited. (See diagram, Plate LV). Lomahungwa lighted 
the cloud pipe and blew smoke over the altar. Singing then began. 



PL. LV. Diagram of drab Flute baholawu. 

i. Position of the chief priest Lomahungwa. 

2-7. Position of the other leaders that participated in the singing, sprinkling, 
etc. 

8-14. Position of the Flute players. 

15. Tiponi (palladium or badge of office of the chief priest). 

16. Medicine bowl surrounded by six ears of corn, six old makwaupis, called 
the "husbands" of the corn-ears, six small nakwakwosis> and six small stones of 
various colors. 

17. Fireplace. 
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Drawing by C. L. Dalrymple. 
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First song: Old Chokioma stood up, held a long buzzard wing feather 
in each hand, sprinkled a little meal on each, beat time with them, 
circled them over the medicine bowl, and brushed the meal from each 
with the other. I think he did this six times, and then sat down. 

Other song: Old Chokioma made the four lines on the sides of the 
kiva and between the north-east and east and the south-west and west 
corn-ears. I did not notice whether he threw any meal to the ceiling. 

I should have remarked that the priests number one, two and three 
were beating time with mosililis (cone shell rattles) ; number four with 
one of the long eagle feathers; numbers five and six also with such feath- 
ers, and number seven, during the first part of the ceremony with noth- 
ing, and during the last with the aspergill (see Plate LV.) 

Other song: Qomaho picked up the north aspergill sprinkled a little 
cornmeal and corn-pollen along it and into the bowl, then slid the piece 
of shell along the aspergill and threw the shell in and replaced the 
aspergill. He repeated this with the remaining five. 

Other song: Qomaho did the same performance in the same way, 
only now threw the old nakwakwosis, one after the other, into the 
bowl and whistled with a bone whistle each time. 

A short pause occurred here in the singing, during which Qomaho 
whistled several times. 

Other song: (During which all the players sat around the fireplace 
and smoked.) Qomaho picked up each corn-ear and washed of! the 
" paste " into the bowl, and sprinkled each time with his aspergill. 
He then, between this and the next song, put all the corn-ears into the 
medicine bowl, points downward. Chokioma picked up the old asper- 
gills from the south and west sides of the bowl, held them in his hand, 
also holding the medicine bowl with each hand, and then 

Another song was intoned. All the players fluted again. The 
corn-ears were then replaced in their regular order. 

Other song: Qomaho from now on beat time with his aspergill and 
occasionally sprinkled on the baho tray and then over the altar. Loma- 
hungwa sprinkled corn-meal along the six corn-ears into the medicine 
bowl. Sprinkling by Qomaho. 

Other song: Sprinkling by Qomaho. 

Other song: Sprinkling by Qomaho. 

I here left, but have reason to believe that very little of importance 
took place after this. 

None of the men wore any part of a ceremonial costume in this 
entire performance. Some of the players kept their shirts on, but all 
wore the hair loose, which is always the case in all Hopi ceremonies. 
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THE WINTER CEREMONY OF THE BLUE FLUTE 

SOCIETY. 

January 20, 1898. 

This ceremony took place on January 20th, 1898, in the Sakwalanve 
(Blue Flute) kiva, where all the winter ceremonies of this fraternity 
take place. Lomahungyoma was the leader of the ceremony. 

Besides the ceremony Anga-Katcina masks, moccasins, etc., were 
painted and costumes prepared in the kiva for a Katcina dance that 
evening. 

The men that came in always first smoked awhile near the fireplace. 
Lomahungyoma, who alone wore a ceremonial kilt, made five double 
green bahos. All the men who took part in the ceremony made a num- 
ber of nakwakwosis which were placed on a tray with the bahos. When 
all had finished their nakwakwosis the tray was placed on the floor in 
the northern part of the kiva, and eleven men gathered around it and 
sang, but I could not follow this ceremony as I wanted to get the Drab 
Flute Ceremony complete. When I came in again they were smoking, 
and each one took some honey which he spurted on the tray after he 
had smoked. The bahos and nakwakwosis were then carried out and 
deposited outside the village. As I followed the first man (to the north) , 
I could not ascertain how many men went, but I think five. The man 
whom I accompanied put down the baho first, then the nakwakwosis 
(a good many) in front of it, and in front of the nakwakwosis a puhtavi 
and along that and towards the sun he sprinkled some sacred meal. 

The noonday meal was then partaken of, after which a singing 
ceremony took place in the north-east corner of the kiva, four of the 
men sitting on the floor along the north and four along the east ban- 
quette. Before them stood a tray with meal and I believe some more 
prayer offerings, and also a long eagle wing feather. 

The eight men had each a mossilili (cone shell rattle) except one who 
had a long buzzard feather. On the west banquette stood seven Flute 
players, three of whom were boys. A number of songs were sung, ac- 
companied by playing. Lomahungyoma whistled at short intervals 
with a short bone whistle. I do not think that anyone had a kilt or 
any other ceremonial costume on except Lomahungyoma. I could not 
see the termination of the ceremony, but from analogy I am sure, that 
at the conclusion of the singing and playing smoking took place. It is 
also my opinion, that some of the prayer offerings, made in this cere- 
mony, were taken to some more distantly located sun shrines, especially 
to those on a mesa a few miles east of Oraibi. 
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Drawing by C. L. Dalrymple. 



PL. LVI. Various Prayer Offerings. 

i. White ear of corn with yellow dots. 

2. White ear of corn with green dots. 

3. White ear of corn with black dots. 

4. White ear of corn with white dots. 

5. Wooden hoe with green corn-ear painted on it; the hoe being painted white. 

6. Meal cake. 

7. Wooden cylinder-shaped stick with a duck feather nakwakwosi attached to 
it. Painted black, the ends green. 

8. Ring made of cat-tail leaves with a duck feather nakwakwosi attached to it. 
Painted black. 

9 and 10. Boards called "fields." The dark part, painted green, the light part 
yellow. 

11. The same, the light part painted green, the dark part red. 

12. The same, painted white with black bird tracks. 
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THE SUMMER CEREMONY OF THE DRAB FLUTE 

SOCIETY. 

June 13, 1901. 

Every summer, as far as observed, in the month of June, the Drab 
Flute Society observes a one day ceremony for the special purpose of 
making and depositing prayer offerings for the sun. For this purpose 
they assemble in the ancestral houses of their respective societies where 
they also celebrate about two months later the regular Flute ceremony, 
which lasts nine days. 

The participants on this occasion were: Lomahungwa, chief priest, 
Shokhungyoma, Tuwahoyniwa, Masaveima, Sivinomtiwa, Qomaho, 
Siviietstiwa, Talasnomtiwa, and Nakwahoyoma, who are some of the 
leading men of the Drab Flute Society. All, except Lomahungwa, wore 
their usual clothes, but were barefooted and had their hair untied. 
Lomahungwa 1 wore nothing except a small breech cloth. 

The following account states, as nearly as possible, who of the men, 
present, prepared the different objects, though sometimes they assisted 
one another, the one doing one part, another some other part of the 
work. 

Lomahungwa prepared the following objects: 

1. Four round prayer sticks of Cottonwood root, six inches long, one 
and one quarter inches thick, which were said to represent corn-stalks 
(see Plate LVI). 

2. One wonawika of cottonwood root, four inches long and about 
one and a half inches wide, representing an old weeding implement. 
This had an old eagle breath feather and a butterfly wing from the medi- 
cine bowl attached to it (see Plate LVI). 

3. Two prayer sticks, about six inches long, one with a facet repre- 
senting a female prayer stick. Both had a nodule in the middle. 

4. Five single black bahos (chochokpi) six inches long. 

5. Four short and one long piihus (roads), which he moistened with 
honey and rolled in corn-pollen. Also three plain short roads. 

6. Six double green bahos with black tips four and a half inches long. 
All bahos had duck feather nakwakwosis tied to them. He smoked 
over all and spurted honey over them. He also prepared the paint for 
painting the bahos except the first named, for which Masaveima pre- 
pared it. He put into a double mortar green and yellow, and into 
another mortar some black paint, some honey, a pinch of some ngahu 
(medicine), also some water and a butterfly wing; the latter he tied 

1 The accents on these proper names will be given in this paragraph only. 
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later to trie nakwakwosi on the wonawika. Masaveima prepared the 
paint for the " corn-stalks " and also the charm liquid in the medicine 
bowl, in which he was assisted by Siviletstiwa. The latter had brought 
a small beetle (mana-kwushiwuu) , which he threw into the medicine 
bowl. Masaveima then took a quartz crystal and, holding it up against 
the sunlight, let some rays of light fall into the medicine bowl. He 
then painted the four corn-stalks as shown on the accompanying plate 
(see Plate LVII). Next he prepared four wipo (cat-tail grass) wheels 
(see Plate LVI), into which Tuwahoyniwa put pieces of the beetle 
that Siviletstiwa had placed into the medicine bowl. Later he also 
made two puhus of eagle and small warbler feathers and six nakwakwo- 
sis of eagle feathers. He then got some sand for the small tiponi altar. 
Tuwahoyniwa made four short round sticks or cylinders (see Plate LVI), 
three of which were one and one-half inches long and one two inches 
long; all about one inch in diameter; he also made one wheel of cat-tail 
grass. He then painted all cylinders and wheels black, the ends of the 
cylinders green and fastened a duck feather nakwakwosi to each. Later 
he also made two eagle feather puhus with yellow warbler feathers, for 
the sun and for Spider Woman; four hawk nakwakwosis for the four 
cardinal points, and four eagle feather puhus for the eagles. 

Siviletstiwa dressed the four corn-stalks in the same way as bahos 
are usually dressed. Somewhat below the middle he fastened the usual 
sprig of kunya, maovi and a small turkey feather on one side and a 
corn-husk packet, containing corn-meal and honey and having a nak- 
wakwosi attached to it, on the opposite side. He then also made the 
following prayer offerings: Two puhus (roads) of eagle breath 
feathers and a few tiny yellow warbler feathers, six nakwakwosis and 
one piihu of hawk feathers. These, he said, he made for Spider Woman. 

There were also prepared four objects, resembling cakes, about 
three and one-half inches in diameter and four small slabs five and one- 
half inches long, two inches wide and one-half inch thick, but my notes 
fail to state by whom these objects were made and decorated. I think 
these, as well as the artificial ears of corn, were only repainted (see 
Plate LVI). 

Qomaho made eight eagle puhus, four for the four world quarters, 
two for the eagles, one for the moon, one for the sun. Only the last 
named had warbler feathers. The two for the eagles he handed to 
Tuwahoyniwa. 1 

Shokhungwa made four puhus and four nakwakwosis of eagle and 
small warbler feathers. 

1 Only certain families control territories in which eagles are found, and I have observed, at 
different times, that prayer offerings, made by men who do not own such territory, are handed to repre- 
sentatives of such territory, who deposit them at certain shrines and places devoted to the eagle cult. 



PL. LVII. ARTIFICIAL CORN-STALKS. 

i. Body yellow, dots black, root white. 

2. Body green, dots black, root white. 

3. Body red, dots white, root white. 

4. Body white, dots red, root white. 

The objects are all dressed with a turkey feather, a sprig of Artemisia frigida, one 
of Gutierrezia Euthamiae Torr. and Gray, a corn-husk packet, containing meal and 
a pinch of honey, and a duck feather nakwakwosi, as shown on No. 4. 
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Sivinomtiwa made two piihus of eagle and warbler feathers for the 
sun and Spider Woman, and also four nakwakwosis of eagle feathers 
only, for the four cardinal points and four piihus of eagle feathers only 
for the eagles. These last he handed to Shakhungyoma. 

Nakwahoyoma, who had come in towards noon, prepared two Kal- 
ehtaka or warrior bahos, consisting of a single stick about five inches 
long to which was fastened one of the small wing feathers of a large 
hawk and a nakwakwosi, I think of the same bird. On these bahos, 
which were painted red, he rubbed some specular iron. Of these two 
ingredients he also rubbed some on his face. Later he also prepared 
the same piihus and nakwakwosis as Tuwahoyniwa (see above) . 

Shokhungyoma made one piihu each for the sun, moon, eagles and 
Spider Woman, and four nakwakwosis for the four world quarters. 

Talasnomtiwa made three piihus of eagle and warbler feathers one 
each for the sun, moon and "God;" 1 two for the eagles, but without the 
yellow warbler feathers, and four for the four cardinal points. When I 
asked him why he had not made one for Spider Woman, he exclaimed : 
" O my, I forgot that !" The prayer offerings to the eagles he handed to 
Tuwahoyniwa. 

I noticed a small quantity of food in a bowl, and was told that it 
was to be deposited in some shrine as an offering to the sun. 

Among the prayer offerings were also four artificial ears of corn, 
about five inches long and about one and one quarter inches thick, 
made of cottonwood root. But my notes do not state just when and 
by whom they were made (see Plate LVI). 

At about one o'clock they had finished the prayer offerings, placed 
them on trays, swept the floor and partook of a meal. When they were 
through Qomaho got a medicine bowl, six ears of corn, six makwanpis 
(called husbands of the corn-ears), 2 six old small nakwakwosis, and six 
small stones, different herbs, etc. Of the herbs he placed some into the 
bowl and rubbed some on the corn-ears which he arranged around the 
bowl, and also poured some water into the bowl. He then put into the 
bowl a peculiar green object which looked like a piece of jade probably 
about two inches long and one and a half inches wide, but of irregular 
shape. It had some carvings on one side. I had noticed this object 
in other ceremonies of this society before. Lomahungwa also put 

1 This man had been critically ill some years previously. Missionaries had prayed with him and 
told him to pray to God. He says he did so and got well, and after that I have found him on several 
occasions, when he made prayer offerings for his deities, to also prepare some for "God" and for 
"Jesus" because "they made him well." The same trend of thought, as among the Athenians who 
built an altar "to the unknown God." 

2 These objects consist of a hollow stick about six inches long, the ends of which are sometimes 
open, sometimes covered with a piece of bucksin. To one end are fastened a number of feathers by 
twine which is wound all over the sticks. 
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what seemed to be an herb or powder into the bowl. He also got his 
omawtapi, a large, cone-shaped pipe or cloud blower, ready, made a small 
sand hill of the sand that Masaveima had previously gotten and placed 
his tiponi into it. The com-ear of this sacred object protruded pretty 
well, the corn from it having disappeared; the feathers were also badly 
moth-eaten. 

When the altar was finished, the tray with the prayer offerings being 
placed north of the tiponi, the men arranged themselves around the 
altar. Lomahungwa first lit the cloud blower, blowing the smoke into 
the medicine bowl, whereupon a number of songs were chanted; Loma- 
hungwa and Siviletstiwa shook mosililis (shell rattles), the others 
waved eagle feathers to the time of the singing. 

First song: Tuwahoyniwa stands and waves two long buzzard wing 
feathers up and down to the time of the singing, throwing a pinch of 
ashes on them at intervals, dusting it off towards the door six times. 

Second song: Tuwahoyniwa takes meal from the tray and rubs four 
meal lines on the four walls of the house, first on the north, then on the 
west, south and finally on the east wall, and also between the white and 
black and blue and red corn-ears on the floor. He then takes a seat with 
the others and also shakes a shell rattle. 

Third song: Qomaho sprinkles some sacred meal and corn-pollen 
along the old makwanpis into the bowl and then throws the small 
stone lying by the side of the makwanpi into the bowl . 

Fourth song: Qomaho picks up the old makwanpis again, sprinkles 
meal and pollen along them and then throws the old small nakwakwosis, 
that have been lying by the side of the makwanpis, into the bowl, each 
time whistling into the bowl with an eagle bone whistle. 

Fifth song: Qomaho wipes the chewed roots from the corn-ears, one 
after another, into the medicine bowl. During a brief pause Qomaho 
picks up all the ears of corn and holds them, points downward, into the 
medicine bowl. Talasnomtiwa picks up two of the old makwanpis, 
holds them horizontally on two sides of the corn-ears, grasping at the 
same time the rim of the bowl with both hands, and then the 

Sixth song is intoned, during which Qomaho asperges with each 
corn-ear into the air, beginning with the yellow one which he replaces 
to the north side of the bowl and then with the rest in the usual order. 
Qomaho 's meal tray was placed towards Lomahungwa who sprinkled 
meal towards the bowl. Qomaho asperges, and then the 

Seventh song commences. Lomahungwa now sprinkles meal along 
each corn-ear into the medicine bowl. Qomaho asperges. 

Eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh songs: Nothing occurred except 
occasional asperging by old Qomaho with the usual aspergill, which 
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consists of a hollow stick about seven inches long with feathers at one 
end and wound with twine. When the last song was ended all said 
kwakwai, (thanks!), held a pinch of meal to their lips, whispered 
a prayer, and sprinkled the meal into the bowl and on the tray with 
the offerings. All then smoked, whereupon Lomahungwa uttered a 
short prayer, to which the others responded by saying, kwakwai 
(thanks !) which ends the ceremony. 

This may perhaps be a proper place to state that most of the songs 
of the Flute societies are chanted in a language which is no longer under- 
stood by the Hopi. Some were in the Hopi language. On several 
occasions the men had great difficulty to sing the songs, in fact had to 
stop and repeat parts of the song several times. They complained 
that their best singer was not there. These facts may account for the 
uneven number of songs. In my opinion there should be either twelve 
or sixteen. 

The altar was now dismantled. Qomaho poured out the water 
from the medicine bowl and took out the sand; Tuwahoyniwa tied up 
the corn-ears, Lomahungwa made four small balls and one bigger one 
of sweet-corn meal, into which he mixed the food for the sun already 
mentioned, and wrapped them in a blanket. He also used some honey. 
Whether he mixed this with the food balls or put it into a corn-husk, 
to be used by the depositor of the balls, escaped my observation. These 
balls, as well as all the bahos and other prayer offerings, were later 
carried to different, more or less distant, shrines and springs, but most 
of them to the Tawa-ki (Sun Shrine) on a mesa about four miles south- 
east of Oraibi, where hundreds of prayer offerings in all stages of decay 
may be seen. Lomahungwa reserved one baho and some corn-meal 
for his field. 

It might be of interest to state also to what clans the participants of 
this brief ceremony belonged. As far as I have recorded it, this clan 
relationship is as follows: 

Batki (Water-house) clan: Lomahungwa (chief priest), Sivinomtiwa, 
Siviletstiwa. 

Honani (Badger) clan: Qomaho. 

Piva (Tobacco) clan: Masaveima. 

Kele (Sparrow Hawk) clan: Tuwahoyniwa, Talasnomtiwa. 

Ishawuu (Coyote) clan: Nakwahoyoma. 

Honawuu (Bear) clan: Shakhungoma. 

All these clans belong, of course, to certain groups of clans with which 
they are directly related. Thus the Batki (Water-house) Pihkash 
(Young Corn), Omawu (Cloud) and others belong to a group, or phratry. 
The Kele is closely related to the Atoka (Crane), Batang (Squash) and 
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others. But there seems to be no word in the Hopi language to desig- 
nate such a group, just as there is no name for family, society, etc. The 
Hopi says "Nu Batki wungwa, Kel wungwa, etc." I am Water-house 
(clan) member, Sparrow Hawk (clan) member; or Plural: Itam Hanan, 
Hon nyamu. We are Badger, Bear (clan) members; or he will speak of 
his wife and children (not family) ; or say, Nu Tcob wimkya x or Tcowuu, 
I am an Antelope (fraternity) member, or Antelope (not I belong to 
the Antelope society). Questions like: How many families, clans, 
fraternities, etc., are in the village? could not be asked in a direct way. 

A certain rather complicated relationship also exists between clans 
belonging to different phratries. This, as well as the direct relationship, 
is recognized and expressed in all ceremonies when two or more partici- 
pants engage in smoking, and the pipe is passed from one to another. 2 
It then frequently occurs that an aged priest will say to a much younger 
member: "My father," "My uncle," or even "My grandfather," and 
vice versa. This seems to be determined, at least partly, by the priority 
or age of the different gentes. In this ceremony this exchange of re- 
lationship was at a certain grouping for a "smoke" as follows: 

Lomahungwa (Water-house) to Masaveima (Tobacco) : My younger 
brother; ans: My elder brother. 

Tuwahoyniwa (Sparrow Hawk) to Lomahungwa (Water-house): 
My child; ans: My father. 

Siviletstiwa (Water-house) to Tuwahoyniwa (Sparrow • Hawk) : 
My younger brother; ans: My elder brother. 

Talasnomtiwa (Sparrow Hawk) to Siviletstiwa (Water-house): 
My younger brother; ans: My elder brother. 

Nakwahoyoma (Coyote) to Talasnomtiwa (Sparrow Hawk) : My 
child; ans: My father. 

Qomaho (Badger) to Nakwahoyoma (Coyote): My child; ans: 
My father. 

Lomahungwa (Water -house) to Qomaho (Badger): My child; ans: 
My father. 

Masaveima (Tobacco) to Tuwahoyniwa (Sparrow Hawk): My 
father; ans: My child. 

With the Hopi this clan relationship is of more importance than the 
blood relationship. Usually, if one asks several Hopi how they are 
related to one another, they will give their clan relationship, in the 
same way as described in connection with ceremonial smoking, without, 
however, mentioning the respective clans. 

1 Wimkya, pi. Wi wimkya, refers to membership in a society or fraternity; wungwa, pi. nyamu, 
to clan membership. It would be as erroneous to use nyamu to designate a group of clans or a phratry 
as it would be to use wiwimkya for society or fraternity. 

2 Such exchange of relationship is also frequently observed where one participant of a ceremony 
hands prayer offerings or other religious and ceremonial objects to another 
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THE SUMMER CEREMONY OF THE BLUE FLUTE 

SOCIETY. 

June 12, 1901. 

This brief ceremony took place in the ancestral home of this society. 
The following of the older members of the order took part in the cere- 
mony: 

Lomayeshtiwa, Mokahtiwa, Wungvnima, Naashashtiwa, Naoshi, 
Qoyabuya and Talaswungvuiima. All had prepared a number of 
prayer offerings of different kinds which were placed in three different 
trays as follows: 

1. Four artificial ears of corn, made of old cottonwood roots, each 
about four and one-half inches long and about one and one-quarter 
inches thick, rounded at one end and all painted white. The first 
had yellow dots, the color of the north; the second green, the color of 
the west; the third black, the color of above; 1 the fourth white (a 
slightly different shade than the body of the object), the color of the 
east (see Plate LVI). 

2. Four flat slabs about five and one-quarter inches long, two inches 
wide and about half an inch thick (see Plate LVI). I have been 
repeatedly told that these slabs which are also used in other ceremonies 
represent fields. They are called tochkwa (land or field). 

3. One so-called wonawika representing a wooden sickle or knife, 
such as the Hopi are said to have used in olden times, four and one- 
quarter inches long, one and one-half inches wide and one-half inch 
thick (see Plate LVI). 

4. Four pikawikis, four by one by one-half inches. As far as I can 
find out these represent food for the cloud deities. In other ceremonies 
they are sometimes made of gourd shells or even of corn-meal dough 
(see Plate LVI). 

5. Five black prayer sticks (chochokpis) about six inches long, 
pointed at the lower end. To each one was attached a turkey feather, 
a sprig of kunya, and one of maovi, 2 a small corn-husk pocket, contain- 
ing corn-meal, honey and a small duck feather, which was suspended 
by a cottonwood string. 

6. A small ring made of wipo (cat-tail grass) about three inches in 
diameter, to which was also fastened a small duck feather nakwakwosi 
(see Plate LVI). 

1 It seems that these spots should have been red, the color of the south, but I have frequently 
observed such apparent inaccuracies in detail in the preparation of ceremonial objects, arrangement of 
altars, etc. 

2 Artemisia frigida and Gutierrezia Euthamiae Torr. & Gray. 
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7. A cylinder consisting of a stick of cottonwood root, two and one- 
half inches long and about one inch thick, the body of which was 
painted black, the ends green. To the centre of this was attached a 
duck feather nakwakwosi (see Plate LVI). 

8. Four double green sun bahos (prayer-sticks) about six inches 
long, to each of which two eagle breath feather nakwakwosis were 
attached. 

9. Two single warrior bahos. They are about six inches long and 
are painted red. To each one was attached, at the upper end, a short 
eagle wing feather, instead of the usual turkey feather; to the lower 
end an eagle breath feather nakwakwosi. 

10. A lot of common nakwakwosis of turkey, eagle and hawk feathers 
which were made by the different men, but just how many by each 
one was not recorded, nor do my notes state just who participated and 
to what extent in the preparation of all the above named objects. 

Just what disposition was made of all these objects could not be 
observed as the different shrines and springs, where they were deposited, 
were much scattered and some of them several miles away. But from 
other observations and information obtained the sun bahos and prob- 
ably the war baho and some nakwakwosis were taken to some Tawa-ki 
(Sun Shrine), some prayer offerings to Lanva (Flute Spring) west of 
Oraibi, and probably to Achamali, a shrine north of the village; the 
wooden objects to Sikakwu Baho-ki, an old shrine on the mesa about 
four miles east of the village. 



